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ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE UNITED 
; STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


BY DR. I. M. CASANOWICZ, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


HE COLLECTION of Oriental and Classical Antiquities at the 

United States National Museum is officially divided into the “Division 

of Historic Archeology” and the “Division of Historic Religions. ’ 
The qualification “historic” is to limit the collection to those peoples who played 
a part in the history and progress of civilization. Both divisions form a part 
of the “Department of Anthropology.” 

The Division of Historic Archeology occupies the 2 alcoves west of the 
Rotunda. The visitor’s eye is attracted to them by the colossal composite 
figures of the human-headed winged lion and bull which guard the entrance to 
these compartments, as they ever guarded the entrances to the palaces of the 
Assyrian Kings, and which are connected by some scholars with the compos- 
ite beings seen by the Prophet Ezekiel in his vision of the “chariot,” [Eze- 
kiel 1 |; compare also the “four living creatures” in Revelation v., 14; vi., I. 
Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- Babylonian, Egyptian 
and Hittite antiquities. 

The collection of Biblical antiquities includes a large relief map, with some 
specimens of the geology and flora of Palestine; casts of the monuments found 
on Palestinian soil, as the Moabite stone, the Siloam inscription [See REcorpDs 
OF THE Past, vol. I, p. 61 and p. 32], etc.; a collection of the musical instru- 
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ments mentioned in the Bible; a series of coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible, and objects belonging to modern life 
in the Orient, which serve to explain and illustrate many allusions in the Bible, 
such as goatskin waterbag, millstones, sling, Ko/il, etc. The Bible itself is rep- 
resented by a collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare editions 
of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most important ancient and 
modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides the compos- 
ite figures referred to above, the two figures of the ancient architect-king 
Gudea from Telld, the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II, the stele of Sargon 
II, found in Cyprus, Deluge tablets, a model of a Temple Tower of Babel, 
made at the Museum after the descriptions of the Temple Tower of Borsippa, 
and a series of bas-reliefs, representing winged: figures before the “sacred 
tree,” scenes from life of Ashurbanipal, Assyrian warriors, etc. Important 
for the study of the art, customs and religious ideas and practices of Mesopo- 
tamia is a collection of about 100 original seals and upward of 300 casts of 
such, varying in date from about 4000 B. C. down to the Persian period. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connected with the funeral rites 
obviously form the principal part. There is a stately mummy well preserved 
in its original case. There are 6 finely wrought coffins, presented by the 
Egyptian Government, besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabaei, uthabto figur- 
ines, a series of squeezes from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Ani’s and Anhai’s 
papyri of the Book of the Dead, etc. But also other objects, bearing on the 
religion, culture and history of the land of the Pharohs are not lacking. There 
are specimens of the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues and: 
busts of some of the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Chephren, the builder of the second largest pyramid; Amenophis II, Seti and 
his great son, Rameses IT ; Tirhakah and others. A small collection of Grzeco- 
Egyptian papyri afford a glimpse into the life and history of Egypt during 
the Greco-Roman period. There are also the replicas of the Rosetta Stone 
[see REcorRDs OF THE Past, Vol. L., p. 91], which gave the key to the de- 
cipherment of the hieroglyphics, and the Canopus Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North. Syria, and in part at- 
tributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, composite figures, 
hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of tle god Hadad and the torso of 
the statute of Panammu II., both of which bear “fold Aramzean” inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archeology includes, besides 2 casts from Per- 
sepolis, one of the ancient capitals of Persia, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring 
about 8 by 6 feet, and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This was 
taken from the floor of a temple, the Astarte, in Carthage. Then the serpent 
column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze original now at Constantinople, which 
was dedicated by the confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their 
victory over the Persian army at Platza [476 B. C.], and is thus a relic com- 
memorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and independence. 

Leaving the Division of Historic Archeology and returning to the Ro- 
tunda, two colossal images of Vishnu and Buddha which, for lack of other 
accommodations, are placed at the foot of the staircase, beckon the visitor to 
the Division of Historic Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the col- 
lections of ceremonial objects of several religions have thus far found a home 
in 14 large cases, besides a number of Kensington cases. The cases are built 
in compartments, or according to the alcove system, so that each individual 
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of a religious collection may be viewed and studied separately, without in- 
trusion from another one. 

The first 2 compartments are occupied by the collection of modern Jewish 
ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps unrivalled in completeness and 
in artistic and historical value. It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark, the 
receptacle of the sacred scrolls, which in the Synagogue holds, in a measure, 
the places of the Ark of the Covenant in the Tabernacle and Temple; manu- 
scripts of the Torah, or Pentateuch, which alone are used in the service of the 
Synagogue, written on parchment scrolls, with silver bells, breast-plates and 
pointers; rolls of the Book of Esther, or Megillah in revolving cases of wood 
and silver of rare workmanship; manuscripts of prayer-books, lamps, phylac- 
teries, prayer-shawls, and other objects used in the services of the Synagogue. 
Then the objects used on feast days, such as the shofar, or horn, lulab and 
ethrog, etc., and especially a complete set for the semi-ritual passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, such as uten- 
sils of circumcision, marriage contracts, wedding rings, a slaughtering knife, 
etc. Another case contains a series of embroideries and tapestries depicting 
Bible narrations, such as the sacrifice of Isaac, the worshipping of the Golden 
Calf, the fight of David and Goliath, etc. 

Christianity, which by its logical and historical succession, should come 
next to Judaism, is at present represented in the exhibit by only 2 altars com- 
ing from an old church in Germany. The National Museum is already in 
possession of a large collection of objects belonging to Christian ceremonials, 
including some valuable icons, priests’ vestments, croziers, altar coverings, 
chalices and other church paraphernalia of the Eastern branch of the Church, 
as well as of the Western, which only awaits the creation of space and facili- 
ties for its exhibition. 

Mohammedanism, which is derived from Judaism and Christianity, comes 
next, showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon their 
inlaid stands, mosque lamps, flags and tablets, some of the equipment of pil- 
grims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils of several of the Dervish 
orders. 

Grzeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of statues and 
busts of the dei maiores, as well as dei minores, and bas-reliefs, which depict 
mythological scenes, such as the battle of the gods with the Titans, etc. A 
collection of sepulchral and votive stelzs and tablets allow a glimpse into the 
popular religious views and practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit to East 
Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways the millions of India. 
The collection comprises a set of marble images of the so-called trimurti gods 
and their suites, of the incarnations, or avatars of Vishnu, and some of the 
minor divinities. Two finely carved stone stele, representing Vishnu and his 
retinue deserve special notice. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, covers, illus- 
trate some of the Brahmanic religious customs and elaborate ritual. Caste- 
marks give opportunity for the explanation of the caste system, which plays 
such an important part in the religious, political and social life of India. The 
contemplative and ascetic element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of 
models of Yogis and ascetics in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, and the first religion which had 
the ambition to embrace all men, is represented by a rich collection, filling 2 
alcoves on the gallery, while a later accession, consisting*of a valuable collec- 
tion, illustrating especially the Buddhism of Burmah, had to be installed in 2 
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COINS OF BIBLE LANDS 


1. Shekel. 2. Coin of Herod Agrippa, II. 3. Coins of John Hyrcanus. 4. Coin of Alex- 
ander Janneus (widow's mite). 5. Staters of Antioch. 6. Coin of Herod Ant'pas. 7. Coin 
of Herod Philip. 8. Coin of Cesarea. 9. Tetradrachm of Sidon. 10. Coins of Damascus. 11. 
Coin of Askelon. 12. Denarii. 13 and 14. Tetradrachms of Tyre. 15. Tetradrachms of 
Alexander the Great. 16. Tetradrachms of Babylon. 17. Tetradrachms of Seleucus JI, 
Nicator. 18, Stater of Tarsus. 19. Coin of Demetrius Soter. 20. Coin of Cyprus. 21. A‘s 


of Thessalonica. 22. Coin of Thessalonica. 23. Tetradrachms of Athens. 25. Tetradrachms 
of Ephesus. 26. Hemidrachms of Ephesus. 27. Tetradrachm of Macedonia. 28. Child’s Bank. 


large cases in the Rotunda. There is any number of representations of 
Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and carved and lacquered wood, some 
of which have much art value. No less varied are the forms and attitudes. 
The Sakya sage can be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Thibetan 
conceptions of him, sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, and reclining 
(entering Nirvana). The hierarchy is represented by several images of arhats 
and monks, with their outfits, such as the begging bowl, rice spoon, etc. The 
elaborate ritual of Buddhism is illustrated by a large collection of musical in- 
struments, cruses, candlesticks, rosaries, sprinklers, crusers, praying-wheels, 
etc., while among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be es- 
pecially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at Bangkok, Siam. 
One case is given up to the syncretistic and popular accretions to Buddhism 
in China and Japan. The sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by a 
manuscript on palm leaves and by the Siamese edition of the Tripitaka, pre- 
sented by the King of Siam. 

Another religion of Aryan origin, vg., that of Zoroaster, which during 
the pre-Mohammedan Persian domination prevailed in the Iranian lands, and 
is now upheld by the small, but valiant, band of the Parsees in India and sev- 
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eral districts of Persia, is represented by a fire urn, which illustrates one of 
the most important rites of Parsee worship, namely, the keeping up of a per- 
petual fire in their temples; offering trays, a religious costume and a model of 
a ‘lower of Silence (Dakhma), which forms, as it were, the Parsee cemetery. 

Shintoism, the primitive national religion of Japan, which even now con- 
tests Buddhist supremacy in that country, is represented by a collection of 
shrines and their contents, as the go-hei, mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer’s outfit, a collection of amulets, with a collection of 
photographs and engravings, supplementing several of the collections, com- 
plete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its present status. 
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FIGURES CARVED DURING THE PALAEOLITHIC EPOCH ON THE 
WALLS OF THE GROTTO AT BERNIFAL, DORDOGNE 


BY MM. DR. CAPITAN, L’ABBE BREUIL AND PEYRONY 


T IS known that few grottos have yet been found whose walls have been - 

engraved or painted during the Palzolithic Epoch. Only 7 have been 

discovered: that at Altamira in Spain, the grotto of Chabot on the bor- 
ders of the Ardéche, that at Marsoulas (Haute-Garonne), that at Pair-non- 
Pair, near Bordeaux, and the 3 in the environs of Eyzies: the Mouthe, Font- 
de-Gaume and Combarelles. 

We have already indicated here the results of our discoveries and investi- 
gations at Combarelles and at Font-de-Gaume.* We wish now to describe a 
new grotto, that at Bernifal, also in the environs of Eyzie, where we have dis- 
covered some carvings (26 figures divided into 12 groups) very similar to 
those of the nearest grotto, that at Combarelles, but with some peculiarities 
which we have considered worthy of attention. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GROTTO 


The grotto is composed of 3 large chambers connected by passageways. 
The first chamber, rather large, measures 22 m. long and 8 m. in maximum 
width. It communicates by a narrow passageway scarcely I m. wide with a 
second chamber about 5 m. wide by 12 m. long and 1.8 m. high. Finally, a 
passage 3 m. wide by 15 m. long leads into the last chamber 6 m. wide and 
about 20 m. long. At the two ends of the grotto the passages scarcely separ- 
ate the earth, which extends in both directions. 

The ceiling is decorated with beautiful stalactites. The walls are par- 
ticularly wet and covered with a stalagmitic encrustation, usually thick, ex- 
cept in the second chamber. Naturally this grotto is extremely obscure, which 
is the rule with most of the engraved grottoes. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 


The figures are all grouped in the second chamber, where the stalagmitic 
encrustation appears least thick. They are engraved quite deeply on the cal- 
careous walls and cover over a bed of thin but very hard stalagmite. They are 
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under from 0.5 m. to 1.50 m. of actual soil. The figures, which it was possible 
to distinguish, beginning at the left, are the following: 

1. Forty ms. from the entrance, 2 triangular forms of numerous parallel 
lines impinging on one another and effecting the disposition shown in Fig, 1.* 
Each is about 20 cm. long. 

2. A vague and indeterminable outline (possibly the back of an animal). 

3. A pretty head on the left, with the starting of horns well indicated. 
The upper part is lost under the stalactite. It seems that it represents the 
head of a reindeer. 

4. An incomplete outline possibly representing the head and back of an 
elephant. 

5. A new triangular design which follows the preceding. 

6. A figure of triangular shape, the blunt angles are formed by a con- 
tinuous line and seem to conceal a triangular design by a multitude of lines 
[Fig. 2]. If then one passes to the other side of this same chamber, almost 
exactly opposite these last figures, on the wall of a narrow recess (diverticule) 
he finds :— 

7. A panel bearing 4 figures. The first depicting a small horse, run- 
ning, with large head, straight mane, smooth tail, which is attached rather 
high. This animal calls vividly to mind the kiang (Tartarian horse) now 
to be found in the actual wiid horse of the Mongolian desert, the kertag or 
Tarpan (equus Prejwalski). Behind this horse is a small head which could 
be called that of a horse or an izard. Above is a rather large triangular design 
in which a small horse can be seen [Fig. 3] on the right and below, drawn in 
red ochre or manganese. The technique of the drawing of this animal is 
curious enough, as can be seen, and is different from that of the other animals. 

8. A little further to the right of this panel, on turning towards the en- 
trance and on the wall of another slightly larger recess, one sees to the right 
the body of a horse, the head of which is hard to distinguish under the stalag- 
mite. 

g. On turning toward the entrance there is to the right of the preceding 
a rather large panel. To the left is the outline of an elephant measuring 
about 90 cm. long by 70 high, in part badly covered by the stalagmite. The 
high curved forehead, the proboscis, the long and curved tusks are clearly in- 
dicated, the tail is well drawn, the feet are seen under the very hard stalag- 
mite, as well as the lines indicating the hairs under the stomach. Two large 
triangular signs are seen on the head and body of the animal. 

After him comes a very distinct mammoth, measuring 80 cm. long by 45 
cm. high [Fig. 4]. The curved forehead, eye, proboscis and tail are well en- 
graved. The large feet, ending in a mushroom shape, are very distinct, as 
well as the multiple strokes and lines running in different directions, which 
indicate the hairs under the stomach of the animal, on each side of the feet 
and on the inner curve of the proboscis. Two triangular designs are seen on 
his body. Behind him 2 triangular designs are completely superposed. 

10. Under the last design, at the very bottom, the head of a well-drawn 
animal is seen to the right. Unfortunately the head is covered by the stalag- 
mite. Facing and opposite it, a bison is very well characterized by his boss, 
his dewlap, which is very much developed, his large head and curved horns. 
He measures 54 cm. long and 33 high. [Fig. 5.] 


* This figure, as well as the following have been executed after our sketch and trac- 
ings. At Bernifal, as in our other grottoes, we have ourselves made reliefs, designs and 
tracings, to the accuracy of which we can certify. 
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11, At the end a pretty head of an antelope is seen a little to the right. 
It bears behind the ear and in the eye touches of black paint. His large nose 
and the disposition of his horns give him the appearance of the antelope 
(saiga) which is not met with now except on the steppes of northern Russia. 

12. Lastly, at the other extreme end of the grotto in a very narrow 
recess (diverticule) is a small head painted in manganese, only the nose and 
eye of which can be seen, the stalagmite covering the rest. Also, underneath 
this head, 4 black lines can be seen, and back of it 2 large lines also painted in 
black. Approaching each is a small line also in black. 

Such are the figures which can be recognized very clearly on the walls 
of the grotto of Bernifal. There exists some other lines which we have not 
been able to identify. Elsewhere the stalagmites cover a large number of the 
figures, and have certainly masked a great many of them. Such as these are, 
they form an interesting collection of 26 different figures, arranged in 12 
groups. 

Finally, the grotto of Bernifal brings a new contribution to the interesting 
question of the origin of decorative art. The animals which are here figured 
have the same characteristics as those of similar grottoes. The 2 mammoths 
present the typical aspect already noted : the form of the forehead and the long, 
flowing hair under the stomach, which are characteristic of that species. 

The small horses are also very typical and seem to correspond to their 
animal neighbor, the kiang {Tartarian horse] or kertag, the wild horse still 
existing in the steppes of Mongolia. The large bison shows clearly enough 
the characteristics of his species. One figure seems to represent an antelope, 
another an izard [wild goat of the Pyrenees]. The drawing of a head with a 
large nose could be attributed to the saiga (antelope). Comparison with pho- 
tographs of these specimens renders the legitimacy of these conclusions more 
certain. But that which constitutes a new point in the decoration of these 
grottoes is the series of triangular figures which can be seen represented a 
dozen times on the walls of our grotto. This figure is already known. At 
Combarelles we have engraved designs on each side of a small cervide ; at Font- 
de-Gaume we have them usually in relief, and among others painted on the 
body of a large bison; but at Bernifal there exists a whole series of these 
curious images with such precise details that they could be accounted for only 
on the design above mentioned; and, finally, an undescribed figure, which fol- 
lows the preceding, effects of a rather definite oval form [Fig. 2]. It should 
be noted that these figures are clearly traced on the two representations of 
elephants. 

What can be the significance of these figures which have been noted in 
such great numbers at Bernifal? Is it a sign more or less symbolical, like 
those found on the bone graves of the Magdalénian hearths or the representa- 
tion of a hut? In favor of the latter hypothesis, this oval figure can be in- 
voked, which ends the series of triangular ones. In this case it could repre- 
sent a hut covered with skins (as exemplified by those of Turkestan), or the 
earth huts of the modern Esquimos. As to the triangular figures, they seem 
to represent a veritable framework, always with a central piece and lateral 
timbers. These may be called the “sign of the house.” Or, if this interpre- 
tation, which is perfectly rational, is accepted, then one may ask what is the 
significance of these signs traced on the 2 mammoths of Bernifal, indentical 
with those painted on the body of the large ox of Font-de-Gaume and with 
those which are carved on each side of the small cervidé of Combarelles. In 
order to answer this question, an hypothesis may be advanced, deducted from 
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that proposed by M. Hamy to the Académie des Inscriptions, after our presen- 
tation of the painted figures of the grotto of Font-de-Gaume. M. Hamy has 
expressed himself thus: 

I suppose that if our troglodytes have thus painted or engraved these singu- 
lar animal figures, it is with the assurance that those who have drawn them, have 
acquired by the same, a kind of influence analogous to that which gave the white 
man the mastery over the Indians whose portrait he could make. 

This interpretation of the learned professor of the Museum is very plausi- 

ble. It agrees well with the psychology of the present savages, who proktahly 
are quite similar to the prehistoric ones. 
Then applying these ideas to the interpretation of the figures representing 
huts which are carved on the animals, we would say first that the repetition 
of this particular form in different grottoes permits the supposition that he 
did not work the outlines of these designs at random on figures already in ex- 
istence. If the tectiform signs had been carved or painted on the anima!s with 
a definite intention, a former hypothesis could be advanced: the Magdalénian 
would wish thus to mark the animal with his sign of ownership, as the nomad 
Bedouin marks, with his wasm, the animals which belong to him. This vir- 
tual taking possession of the image of the animal corresponds, for the tro 
glodyte, to the actual taking possession of the animal which can be of use 
to him. It can also be supposed that drawing the representative sign of the 
hut or stable on the figure of the animal he believed to thus virtually shut it up 
by a sort of magic convention in the hut or stable, and thus take possession of 
it in a more complete form. 

It may be, then, although we present these interpretations only as simple 
hypothesis, that the study of the grotto of Bernifal reveals to us new and in- 
teresting facts; for there are here such a large number of these figurative de- 
signs of huts which are often carved on the mammoths. The other figures 
of animals are equally interesting, and correspond to various species. Finally, 
it is equally necessary to note this fact that there are only 8 grottoes with 
walls engraved or painted during the Paleolithic Epoch which are actually 
known. Four of these are found near Eyzies in the vicinity of one another, 
and certainly others will be found. That there was a remarkable artistic 
center here is evident from the beautiful carvings and sculptures on bones, 
horn and ivory from the stations of Madeleine, Eyzies and Laugerie-Basse ; 


the works of art on the walls of the caverns are here connected in an incon- 
testable manner. 


[Translated from Revue del’ Ecole d’ Anthropology for RECORDS OF THE PasT.] 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED INSCRIBED CAVES AT TEYJAT AND 
ALTAMIRA 


INCE the preceding articles by Drs. Capitan, Breuil and Peyton was 
written 2 important caves have been described, which contain draw- 
ings and carvings dating back to Quarternary times. As both of these 
are in Southwestern Europe they increase the number of such caverns from 7, 
as recorded there, to 9. One of these is near Teyjat, Dordogne, France, and 
is described by Messrs. Capitan, Breuil and Peyron in the Revue de l’Ecole 


d’Anthropologie (Paris) for October. The other is at Altamira, near San- 
tander, Spain. 
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INSCRIBED CAVE AT TEYJAT, FRANCE 


The entrance to the cave at Teyjat is nearly choked with debris, the 
opening being only from 18 to 30 inches high. Inside the cavern broadens 
out to 13 feet wide and increases in height to between 6 and 10 feet. This 
outer passage divides into 2 branches. The one to the left is over 100 feet 
long, is very wet and incrusted with stalactites and stalagmites. The floor 
dips away from the opening so that at the further end it is 9 feet below the 
entrance. The right branch, on the other hand, is very dry. It is over 12 
feet wide and 9 feet high. At a distance of 90 feet from the first dividing 
point this passage is again divided, the left branch being 50 feet long. 

In this last chamber, the walls of which are largely covered with stalag- 
mitic incrustations, there are 3 panels bearing groups of animals. Among 
these is a large-headed horse, which is characteristic of the drawings of these 
animals, as depicted in Quarternary times. There are also bison, much re- 
sembling those found at Bernifal. Near the bison there is engraved a small 
horse with a small head, which is entirely different from the large horse found 
in the preceding panel. 


INSCRIBED CAVE AT ALTAMIRA, SPAIN 


The second cave, that at Altamira, near Santander, Spain, although dis- 
covered some years ago, has just been brought into prominence by the work 
of Messrs. Cartailhac and Breuil, who spent a month last summer examining 
the cave. Mr. Sautuola discovered this inscribed grotto in 1875, and pub- 
lished an account of it in 1880, but was unable to definitely determine the 
age of the drawings, as it is now possible to do with the light of other dis- 
coveries. 

The main opening is 800 feet long, and from it numerous narrow gal- 
leries branch off, one of which is 150 feet long. The geological formation 
here is very similar to that at Dordogne. It is a limestone rock containing 
many caves and long passageways, which are heavily incrusted with calcari- 
ous deposits. 

Throughout these chambers and galleries there are signs of past habita- 
tion. The walls are covered with drawings, which are unevenly distributed, 
being more numerous and better executed near the entrance. They comprise 
animal figures and geometrical designs, drawn in black and red. The out- 
lines are simple and the figures small as a rule, ranging from 20 to 30 inches 
high. However, in some places, the drawings take the form of frescoes, which 
are mostly on the roof of the grotto. The innermost galleries contain peculiar 
drawings composed of lines and dots, apparently distributed without any sig- 
nificance. 

There are 2 sets of drawings, the latter superposed on the earlier and of 
much more skilful execution. These latter are tinted with all the colors which 
could be obtained by mixing or superposing red and black, which seemed to 
be the only colors they used. One chamber has a ceiling 140 feet long by 35 
feet wide, which is covered with large figures varying from 4 to 8 feet in 
height. The outline for these drawings was usually lightly scratched on the 
rock and then painted over. Considerable skill was used in selecting natural 
rock formations, which would add to the effectiveness of the drawing, and in 
places even throw it into an actual bas-relief. All the positions of the animals, 
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whether running, lying down or standing, are well studied and correctly 
drawn. 

The animals depicted are the bison, horse, deer, wild boar and others 
still existing in the region, but there is a remarkable lack of extinct animals, 
such as the reindeer and mammoth, which are found in the cave drawings of 
France. This fact is of special significance when it is remembered that the 
range of the mammoth during Quarternary times did not extend into Spain 
south of the Pyrenees, as is shown by the absence of their remains in that 
region. [See REcorDs OF THE Past for August, 1903. ] 

Around the animal figures on the ceiling there are numerous figures 
drawn in red, the significance of which is not clear. However, that there 
was a design in their arrangement is evident. In the first chamber there are 
more than 20 drawings, representing huts made from the branches of trees. 
In the drawings at Bernifal the representations of huts were spoken of as 
resembling tents covered with skins, such as those used now in Turkestan. 
This difference, if it really exists, is important, as showing the different mode 
of living in the 2 regions, the area in which the mammoth and reindeer 
roamed; using the warmer shelter. 

M. Salomon Reinach makes the observation that all the animals repre- 
sented by these cave drawings are herbivore, while the carnivore are entirely 
lacking. As these were the animals which the primitive men sought when 
hunting, he considers that they were drawn as talismans to bring good luck 
in hunting and to increase the breeding of such animals. The carnivore 
were excluded from the drawings because they would bring bad Juck. This 
view is supported by the practice of such methods by the natives of Central 
Australia, who at the present time draw pictures of animals on the rocks to 
increase their breeding. In these drawings the carnivore are excluded. 
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AN ETRUSCAN CHARIOT 


NOTHER chapter has been added to the history of art in Italy, ante- 

dating the founding of Rome. In historic times the kingdom of the 

Etruscans was formed by a confederacy of 12 cities, the sites of several 
being still unknown. The territory was bounded on the north by the valley of 
the Po, on the east by the Apennines on the south by the Tiber and the west by 
the Mediterranean. Originally it extended beyond these limits. No definite 
knowledge relating to the origin and language of the Etruscans is available. 
Their kingdom was gradually narrowed down and finally became a part of the 
great Roman Empire. 

The most important city was Veii, on the River Cremera, an affluent of 
the Tiber, about 11 miles from Rome, which became its greatest rival and ulti- 
mate victor. The beginning of hostilities dates back to the time of Romulus. 
In B. C. 396 after a siege of 10 years the City fell into the hands of the Romans, 
who extended their conquests northward until all the states of the Etruscan 
confederacy became a part of the Roman Empire. By the decree of the Roman 
Senate Veii was forbidden to be inhabited. But the massive walls of her forti- 
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fication still remain on a high cliff, and from its ruins many valuable relics of 
Etruscan art have been recovered. 

If the Etruscans were a non-Aryan race, then their place in Italy was 
greater than elsewhere in Western Europe except Spain. When Rome was 
founded Etruscan art was celebrated throughout the ancient world. It shows 
a preponderating Greek influence, and the oldest alphabet yet discovered on 
Etruscan antiquities is known as the Chalcidian-Greek and was found on a 
vase from the Regulini-Galassi Tomb at Czre, which probably dates from the 
VIIT Century B. C. 

The Art-History of the Etruscans is found on the walls of the tombs of 
their illustrious dead and the treasures intombed with them. In these tombs 
which have already given so much to the world we must search for the earliest 
records and history of this remarkable people whose culture had reached an 
exalted stage in the X Century B. C. 

Owing to the great bequest of the late Mr. Rogers to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City and the wisdom of its Director Gen. de 
Cesnola, the New World is in possession of one of the most valuable antiqui- 
ties of the Old World. Those able to appreciate the importance of the finest 
artistic creations of vanished civilizations in comparison with those of today, 
will not think that 250,000 franks ($48,382.00) was too much to pay for the 
Etruscan Chariot recently acquired by the New York Museum. The spade 
directed by the skilled explorer and sometimes by accident, as in this case, is 
daily adding to our store of knowledge of the past. We can deeply sympa- 
thize with the Italians over the loss of one of their rarest treasures yet dis- 
covered, and that by right it should have remained in Italy as a notable exam- 
ple of the high culture of her earliest peoples. But we must remember that it 
will be a perpetual reminder in the metropolis of the Western Hemisphere 
that the art of 2,500 years ago is worthy of our highest admiration. The 
antiquities of Central America, the Nile and Tigro-Euphrates valleys, Greece 
and Italy, remind us that man did not emerge from Barbarism yesterday and 
that we have much to learn from the ancients. 

While workmen were excavating for the foundations of a house at the 
base of the hill called Il Copatano, below which the road from Monte Melone 
leads to Norcia near the site of the ancient Etruscan City of Nurcia, 14 miles 
from Viterbo and 41 miles northwest from Rome, the spades of the workmen 
revealed the sepulchre in which was found this remarkable Etruscan chariot. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate this rare treasure better than 
can be done by a pen description of it. The photographs show the high 
standard the Etruscans had reached at that time. In the tomb besides the 
chariot were found several objects of great interest, all of which must have 
belonged to some notable personage. 

The size of the chariot indicates that it was for use in triumphal proces- 
sions, rather than actual service in war. In its original splendor it was doubt- 
less finely gilded and beautifully enamelled, and embellished with ivory 
mountings. The length of the bronze-sheathed pole, which emerges from 
a bronze boar’s head and terminates with the head of an eagle, could only have 
been intended for horses of small statue. The wheels are about 2 feet in 
diameter. The bronze plates, which are exceedingly thin, are rich in orna- 
mentation, but they preserve their wonderful regard for the Grzeco-Etruscan 
treatment of animal and conventional forms with great accuracy. The high 
reliefs and the curiously detailed decorations alike invite study and hold atten- 
tion to the artist’s treatment. The front of the chariot bears a shield and hel- 
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met as its chief motive, on one side are warriors fighting with a vanquished 
enemy at their feet, on the other side a conquerer in the chariot seems to over- 
ride the vanquished. It would be useless to speculate as to the significance of 
the scheme of ornamentation until considerable study has been bestowed upon 
it. The placing in the tombs of valuable mementos was a very ancient cus- 
tom among oriental nations, especially the Egyptians. We find the same cus- 
tom obtained among the prehistoric races of the Western world. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is to be congratulated on the accession 


of this remarkable art treasure. The millions of dollars left by the late Mr. 
Rogers is already bearing fruit. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
BY THE REV. A. C. HEADLAM, B. D. 


T is sometimes difficult for us to realize how great our debt is to archz- 
ology as an aid in interpreting the Nez Testament, for from the earliest 
revival of learning onwards archeology has been working side by side 
with literature to restore to us the life of the past. Much of the result of arche- 
ological research has become part of common knowledge, and we absorb it in 
our classical training without realizing in the least whence it comes. 
Our knowledge of the worship, the religious rites, and the mythology 
of the ancients is largely the result of past archeological research, a 
research which is continually being amplified and corrected. We may 
illustrate this by the episode of the disturbance in the theatre at 
Ephesus mentioned in the Acts. Why were our ancestors content with 
the translation “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and why do we desire to 
substitute Artemis? The gradual extension of our knowledge, and extension in 
which archeology has played a very considerable part,smay be marked by three 
stages. The first confused che Greek Artemis with the Roman Diana, after 
the manner of the Roman poets. The second restores her individuality to the 
Greek Artemis. The third goes back behind the Hellenic covering, and reminds 
us that the Ephesian Artemis was an Oriental goddess who had been incorpor- 
ated into Greek mythology, and identified with a Greek goddess. Coins are 
sufficient to remind us that the Ephesian goddess, with her multitude of breasts, 
was in her origin, to be identified, not with the perfect womanhood of the 
Aryan Huntress, but with the Oriental pensonification of the reproductive 
force in nature, and the religion of an elder race, surviving in an Hellenic dress, 
The scene in the theatre of Ephesus is described in language singularly cor- 
rect. The whole narrative has been illustrated by the result of discoveries 
made on the site of Ephesus by the authorities of the British Museum. Al- 
though they were undertaken many years ago, it is only recently that the in- 
scriptions discovered have been properly edited by Dr. Hicks for the British 
Museum, and no really scientiffic account of the excavation has appeared.’ 
All our inscriptions remind us of the important place occupied by the 
worship of Artemis in the life and trade of Ephesus. This is brought out most 
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temples are dedicated to the goddess and statues erected and altars consecra- 
ted to her, on account of the manifest appearances she vouchsafes.” There was 
a month which bore her name, “Artemision,” and during this month “solemn 
assemblies and religious festivals are held, and more especially in this our 
city, which is the nurse of its own Ephesian goddess.” These words seem 
almost identical with the language of the Acts: “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” Let us also remember that 
it suits well with the chronology of the Acts if we place this disturbance at 
Ephesus in the late spring, just during the month sacred to the goddess; “the 
people of the Ephesians, considering it meet that the whole of this month 
which bears the divine name shall be kept holy and dedicated to the goddess,” 
has decreed to that effect. 

We need not quote more; let us look at one particular point. The Acts 
tells us that Ephesus was Neokoros, or “temple-warden,” of Artemis. This 
was an honorary title conferred on cities, or, in some cases, adopted by them, 
in relation to the worship of the Emperor, and also of Artemis. Curiously 
enough, until recent discoveries, there was no certain evidence that it was 
used of Ephesus in relation to Artemis, although it was known to be used in 
relation to Augustus. Later discoveries have repaided the defect. ‘The city 
of the Ephesians..... twice temple-warden of the Augusti, according to the 
decrees of the Senate, and temple-warden of Artemis,”’—so the City describes 
itself in an inscription. 

The narrative in the Acts bristles with details, and every detail might 
be corroborated. There is the theatre, which was the recognized place of pub- 
lic meeting and the centre of the civic life of the city. There is the special 
stress laid on sacrilege. The words “Let it be accounted sacrilege’ seems to 
have been a most stringent form of condemnation. There are the town- 
clerk, grammateus, as distinct a feature in Ephesus as the politarch in Thessa- 
lonica or the court of the Areopagus at Athens; the assembly, ecclesia, of the 
people, or demus, a survival of the old Greek democracy; the regular assem- 
bly being a feature particularly noted in inscriptions. Add the Asiarch, the 
proconsul, the Roman assizes, and we get a very complete picture introduc- 
ing all the leading elements of the life of the place, as archzeology has revealed 
them. Now our knowledge of all these details, in fact of most of the lead- 
ing features of this account, is derived from inscriptions and from the dis- 
coveries made during the excavations undertaken by the British Museum at 
Ephesus. These excavations produced very little that museums love, and 
were not conducted with any real skill; but, ali the same, the results were 
singularly important. If we put aside a love for merely dilettante archzology, 
if we have a really scientific desire for reconstructing the life of the ancient 
world, a regular and systematic exploration, undertaken with adequate means, 
of representative sites, great and small alike, in the Roman province of Asia, 
would fulfil our aims. 

As has been implied above, there are very few points in which the Gos- 
pel narrative touches on anything in secular history that enables us to test it; - 
but the writer of the third Gospel—a writer who, whatever opinion we may 
form about his work, has evidently some of the characteristics of a secular 
historian which the other Evangelists do not possess—has attempted to fix 
somewhat precisely the date of our Lord’s birth and ministry; and in doing so 
has made statements round which much controversy has circled. It 
may be as well to state at once that in our opinion it may be 
quite possible to consider that S. Luke is a credible historian, and to attach a 
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high value to his narrative, even though in one or two such statements he may 
have made a mistake. He was writing 60 or 70 years after some of the events 
that he recorded, and at that distance of time an error on such a point might 
occur in a good historian. To Make therefore the accuracy of S. Luke to 
depend upon the result of exceedingly intricate and admittedly obscure inves- 
tigations into the question of the date of Quirinius (Cyrenius) shews a great 
deficiency in the sense of proportions. Still less is the question of inspira- 
tion dependent on such accuracy. It is certainly not possible to say that there 
are no historical errors in the Bible, and to do so would imply a very mechan- 
ical theory of inspiration. But, allowing that some error or partial error 
may be possible in a good history, yet the value of any such work is enhanced, 
the greater the number of times that we find it actually correct; and if what 
was suspected to be a blunder is proved to be an accurate statement in S. 
Luke’s chronology, we shall certainly think better of him and persuade others 
also to think better of him. 

In S. Luke ii. 1-4 a series of statements are made which, to our imper- 
fect knowledge, are certainly difficult. It is there stated that a decree went 
out from Czsar Augustus that ail the world should be enrolled; that this was 
the first enrolment, made when Quirinius was governing Syria; and that for 
it Joseph with his espoused wife had to go up to Bethlehem, his ancestral city, 
to be enrolled. The whole of this statement has been called a blunder or a 
fiction. Augustus, it is said, never made such a decree; if he had made it, it 
would not have had any force in the kingdom of Herod; even if there had been 
such an enrolment, it would have been absurd for any one to go as Joseph is 
represented as doing to Bethlehem for the purpose of enrolment; and that such 
a census could not have taken place under Quirinius, who was governor of Sy- 
ria for the first time after the death of Herod. In fact, the whole story arises, 
it is said, from a confusion with the later census made under Quirinius when 
the Romans assumed the direct rule over Palestine. 

Now, can archeology help us here? Within the last few years a series 
of papyrus documents have shown, and that certainly, that in Egypt there 
was held every 14 years an enrolment of the people according to households. 
This discovery, which we owe to the independent work of Mr. Kenyon, Dr. 
Wilcken, and Dr. Viereck, has been made by Professor Ramsay the basis of 
of a periodical census must for many reasons be dated back to the time of 
a very interesting investigation.” He maintains, first of all, that this custom 
Augustus, the organizer of the empire. Even while Mr. Ramsay’s book was 
in process of production new documents were discovered substantially sup- 
porting his argument. He maintains, further, that this is only an instance of 
what was a universal system; and that a considerable amount of evidence, 
partly literary, partly derived from inscriptions, shows that it prevailed in 
Syria. The first enrolment, he argues, must have been for the year 9 B. C.; 
this it was to which S. Luke refers and thus his language speaking of it as the 
“first” is perfectly accurate. He goes on to give reasons which shows that the 
enrolment must have been made in Palestine under Herod, and that in this 
case it was postponed for a year or two, and probably taken in the year 6 B. C. 
in the early autumn. Further, political reasons, amongst others the desire 
to conciliate the Jews, would lead to its being taken according to families and 
tribes, and that this was why Joseph went to Bethlehem. He also suggests 
that the first rule of Quirinius in Syria, a rule of which we have evidence in 
inscriptions and which is generally accepted, was a special military command, 


1 Was Christ born at Bethlehem? A Study on the Credibility of S. Luke. By W 
M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. 
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and could therefore be dated earlier than was supposed possible during the 
reign of Herod. We cannot here examine the validity of all this structure. 
We may be sometimes inclined to remember the facility with which an expert 
chronologer can build up a system which seems quite convincing, until it is 
realized that half a dozen rival systems, equally convincing, exist. But at 
the basis of it all—and this is the importance to us—there is a new discovery, 
a discovery absolutely certain so far as it goes, which puts S. Luke’s state- 
ment about “the first enrolment” on a quite different basis to that on which it 
previously stood. The corroboration of his statement on this one point will 
maks us much less inclined to reject his evidence elsewhere, and certainly for- 
bids us to adopt the attitude assumed by many critics that a statement in the 
New Testament must be wrong unless it can be proved to be right. 

One more instance may be given of an illustration in the New Testament 
from the religious life of the day. In Rev. ii. 20 we read: “But I have this 
against thee, that thou sufferest the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a 
prophetess ; and she teacheth and seduceth My servants to commit fornication, 
and to eat things sacrificed to idols.” Who was Jezebel? Can we get any 
light thrown on it from other sources? The analogy of Balaam and Balak 
shows that the name is used figuratively. It was some woman who called 
herself a prophetess, who, like the wife of Ahab, was an active promoter of 
false religions. Now Dr. Schiirer has drawn attention to an inscription from 
Thyatira, which seems to imply the existence in the place of a shrine of the 
Eastern sibyl. Such a shrine would be a centre of divination, of the sort of 
magic which was always most hostile to Christianity, of the sanctified immor- 
ality which was an habitual concomitant of Oriental types of religion and of 
the often licentious sacrificial banquets. The presence of such a shrine, as 
much a home of alien and novel worship as was a Christian Church, with a 
vigorous and interested propaganda, would be a great danger to Christianity. 
In the account of Pergamum, again, great light is thrown on the words of the 
Revelation when we learn that it was the home of the imperial cult in the 
province of Asia. The Apocalyptic vision is throughout a protest against 
the worship of the beast, that is the “Empire and Emperor, the official state 
religion,’ which was a standing menace to Christianity. When, then, we 
read of the Angel of the Church in Pergamum, “T know where thou dwellest, 
even where Satan’s throne is,’ the passage obtains a new meaning if we learn 
that the throne of Satan may be interpreted as the home of imperial worship 
in the province, and was perhaps the great altar the sculptures of which are 
now at Berlin. 

There are other illustrations which might be given. One of the most 
hotly disputed questions in New Testament introductions is that as to the local- 
ity oi the Galatia of the Epistles. Was it the Roman province, and the cities 
of Iconium, Derbe and Lystra, or was it the northern district? Here the evi- 
dence of archeology is of the greatest importance; but unfortunately the 
epigraphic remains are at present somewhat disappointing. The Sergius 
Paulus of Acts xiii. 7 probably appears in an inscription of Soli in Cyprus.* 
The foundations of the temple of Jupiter before the city may still be traced 
outside the City of*Lystra. An inscription from Malta gives us the some- 
what unusual name, the First man ‘‘Protos,” for the head of the island. The 
study of the names at the end of the Epistle to the Romans is very much helped 
by the epitaphs of imperial slaves and freedmen found in Columbaria. We 
might add more; but there would be little gain. Sufficient has been done for 


‘1 Lebas and Wadd. 2779; cf. Hogarth, Desia Cypria, p. 114. 
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the purpose of shewing the value of archeology. This value is double. Arche- 
ology brings us new material; but it also helps in the development of a new 
method. It has enabled us to understand the whole of the government of the 
empire, both local and imperial, in a manner which would have been quite 
impossible otherwise. It enables us to make out the boundaries and divisions 
of the provinces, the roads and cities, the local and imperial magistrates. It 
enables us to study the varied phases of popular religion. How little, apart 
from inscriptions, should we realize the extent and importance of the imperial 
cultus and of all the organizations of games and festivals connected with it! 
how little of the infinitely diverse forms of popular worship which attempted to 
satisfy the religious needs of the people in an age of religious transition! 
Archeology gives us all this material; but it also helps in the formation of 
a method. It teaches us to study the books of the New Testa- 
ment and the writers of the early Church from the point of 
view of history. We may begin with some small points of geography or 
administration. We find that an inscription illustrates it. We find that an 
obscure reference to local religion becomes full of meaning when we ask how 
men worshipped their gods in Smyrna or Thyratira. Then as we go on we 
realize that in this way we may get light on more important questions. Do 
we want to know what S. Paul means when he talks of justification? It is 
not better to begin with asking what are the ideas which the word conveyed 
when he first wrote, rather than the scholastic interpretation which has been 
imposed upon it? The word “sacrifice” has been transformed by Christianity ; 
what did it mean to the first Christians? The same methods must be pursued 
as are followed in less important details, and archzeology may here give us 
some material. At any rate, a mind trained in an archzological method will 
be trained to interpret a book historically, and not to use it controversially 
without any regard to the circumstances under which it was written or the 
meaning that the author intended to convey. 


+ + + 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


AFRICA:—EGYPT: At a recent meeting of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology, Prof. Flinders Petrie read some Notes on the XIX and XX Egyptian 
Dynasties. In the reign of Merenpath, a strategy of the Libyan invaders was to 
enter the Delta just before the wheat harvest. The King waited for them at 
Persepolis, where they must cross the Nile, on account of the lack of grazing 
for the herds, on the west side of the river. He then anticipated the method 
of Narses in the slaughter of the Franks, by galling the unorganized host for 
6 hours with archery, and then letting loose the swordsmen and chariots to 
rout the disheartened gathering. The position of the Mashana in Tunisia 
makes it probable that the Shaktu and Shardena were Sicilians and Sardi- 
nians. It is very possible that the Agayu were an Algerian tribe, and not 
Akhaians. At the close of the XIX Dynasty there is now evidence that Amen- 
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meses, Tausert, Siptah, and Setnekht were all children of Seti II. The theory 
that Rameses VI was not the son, but the grandson of Rameses ITI, is not 
necessary, and is very improbable, owing to the lack of time for so many gen- 
erations. There is, then, no reason against the Ramesides, down to the XIII, 
being the sons of Rameses III. The reason for this strange succession was 
that Amenhotep, heir to the high Priest of Amen, who had been tutor to the 
royal family and married the heiress of Rameses VI and tolerated the rest of 
the family until his own son Herbor could succeed to the throne. Thus the 
position of the XXI Dynasty was entirely legal, and the priest-king only suc- 
ceeded to the right which the royal marriage had conferred. The Libyan alli- 
ance against Rameses III was from Tunisia and Algeria, where the names of 
all the 8 peoples were known in classical and some of them in modern times. 
In the northern alliance the well-known Zakkaru may be connected with Zakro, 
at the east end of Crete. The purpose of the “Harris” papyrus was for the jus- 
tificatory speech of Rameses III before the gods in the judgment; he states 
that he is passing into the underworld, and all rights and honors belong to his 
son. The date, Epiphi, is therefore that of his death; Thot 15 was the corona- 
tion day of his son. The interval 73 days, comprises the 70 to 72 days of 
embalming and mourning and the funeral. This interval between reigns is 
probably to be allowed for in other cases. In the I Dynasty an interregnum 
was 45 days, as recorded on the Palermo stone. 


EUROPE :—FRANCE: Among recent communications to the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris are several by M. Emile Riviére, dealing with the 
engraved and painted walls of the cave of La Mouthe (Dordogne), discovered 
in August, 1902, representing animal figures and colored with peroxide of iron 
and manganese; with shell ornaments; with the discovery of a Gallo-Roman 
necropolis at Paris in February and March last, which he has also made the 
subject of a communication to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres, and of a second note recording subsequent finds, including an object of 
bone or ivory, which seems to have served the purpose of a tally; and with a 
leaden ring, ornamented with a heart, of the XIV Century, in comparison with 
a chatelaine, bearing a like ornament, of the XVIII Century. The last named 
communication is in illustration of a previous paper by Dr. Marcel Baudouin, 
on the subject of Vendean hearts. Emblems of this kind have at various times 
been circulated for political purposes, and their use on brooches and rings dates 
back to the Gallo-Roman period, if not earlier. 


GREECE :—An _ International Congress of Archeology: It is 
proposed to hold an International Congress for the discussion of arche- 
ological questions in Athens at Easter, 1905. The Congress is called 
under a royal decree of May 14,1901, and the arrangements are in charge of 
a committee consisting of the Crown Prince of the Greeks, President ; the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Alexander Sp. Roma, Vice-President ; Th. Homolle, 
Director of the French School, Secretary; and the Ephor-General of Antiqui- 
ties, the Rector of the University of Athens, the Vice-President of the Greek 
Archeological Society, the Mayor of Athens, and the Directors of the Ger- 
man, American, English, and Austrian Schools. The executive committee of 
this body consists of the Minister of Public Instruction, the Director of the 
French School, the First Secretary of the German Institute, and the Ephor- 
General of Antiquities. A provisional code of regulations has been prepared, 
containing 15 articles. Art. I provides for the meeting of the Congress at 
Athens and the adoption by that body of a permanent organization. Art. II 
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defines the object of the Congress to be the furthering of archeology by the 
examination and discussion of scientific or practical questions relating to this 
science, by the publication of reports of the Congress and of papers presented, 
and in general by all means which may seem opportune and effective. Art. III 
creates the general and executive committees already mentioned. Art. IV 
announces that the Crown Prince will preside over the meetings at Athens. 
The scientific sessions at Athens will last for 5 days, and there will be archzo- 
logical excursions in continental Greece and among the islands of the Ai gean, 
including Samos and Crete. The Congress will decide whether the sessions 
shall be general or special. The opening meeting will be held in the Parthe- 
non, general meetings in the hall of the University, and special meetings, in 
case sections are organized, in the rooms of the Archzological Society or at 
the foreign Schools. Art. V provides that after the formal opening of the 
Congress by the Crown Prince, the Ephor-General and the directors of the 
foreign Schools shall report on recent discoveries in Greece and the progress 
of archeological science. The Congress will then perfect its organization by 
the election of 4 Vice-Presidents from the members who do not reside in 
Greece. Art. VI provides for the organization of sections, if this shall seem 
advisable to the Congress. Each section shall choose its President from among 
the non-resident members. Members from the French School will act as Sec- 
retaries. Art. VII makes French the official language of the Congress, 
in which its reports will be kept and its correspondence conducted. 
Members, however, in discussions and papers may use also Greek, German, 
English, or Italian. Art. VIII provides that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents shall determine the programme for each day. Art. IX requires that 
no paper or speech exceed a quarter of an hour. At the end of the session 
speakers are requested to furnish the Secretary with brief summaries for inser- 
tion in the records. Art. X provides for the publication of the Proceedings of 
the Congress and the most important papers, at the expense of the Archzolo- 
gical Society,and their sale to members at reduced price. Art. XI provide 
that for membership in the Congress it is necessary to announce one’s desire 
to the Committee and to receive a card of admission. These requests, accom- 
panied by notice of any paper or discussion, should reach Athens before the 
end of December, 1904. Art. XII announces that the detailed programme and 
itinery of the proposed excursion will be sent to members in January, 1905, 
together with a non-transferable card of admission. Arts. XIII and XIV con- 
tain rules for registration, etc. Art. XV provides for the formation of a per- 
manent organization and the determination of the next place of meeting before 
the adjournment. The Committee request suggestions as to questions for dis- 
cussion, expressing a preference for practical subjects and those capable of 
prompt and precise solution. They suggest the following: (1) In what spirit 
and to what extent is it desirable to restore ancient monuments, especially the 
Parthenon? (2) Plans for the publication of an annual international bibli- 
ography of archeology, of an Ephemeris Epigraphica Graeca, of a comprehen- 
sive collection of Greek inscriptions in a small form and at a moderate price, of 
a collection of Greek Christian and Byzantine inscriptions. (3) To what 
extent and by what means can the study of archeology and the history of art 
be introduced into secondary education? What methods have been followed 
and what results obtained in countries where this instruction has been given? 
The call for the Congress is signed by Cavvadias, Ephor-General of Antiqui- 
ties in Greece. 
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Scientific Works 


PROFESSOR GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, D. D., LL. D., F.G.S. A,, 


Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revelation in Oberlin College. 








HE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, 
and its Bearings Upon the Antiquity of 
Man. With an Appendix on “The Probable 
Cause of Glaciation.” By Warren Upham, 
F.G.S. A., Assistant on the Geotogical Sur- 
veys of New Hampshire, Minnesota and the 
United States. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 
With 150 Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 645 
pages and Index. Cloth, $5. 


This is without doubt one of the most important 
contributions made of late years to the literature of 
post-tertlary geology.— The Athenzum [London]. 


The most exhaustive study yet made of the glacial 
period in North America.—Chicagu Times, 


The volume is one of remarkable interest, and it 
may be said to be the first in which the subject has 
been exhaustively treated.—Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Wright’s book is the most valuable contribution 
that has been made in America to the study of gla- 
ciation.—sunday News [Charleston, S. C.]. 


The array of facts as detailed in Professor Wright's 
work, seem to the uninitiated like the discoveries of 
the diviner’s rod.—Army and Navy Journal. 


The arrangement and method of the work are ad- 
mirable. The style is clear and interesting, the text 
is beautifully illustrated by many cuts and maps, all 
well selected, and a large number of them new and 
made expressly for this work.—Christian Union. 


Professor Wright has very clearly and _ strongly 
grasped his subject and worked out its details with 
an infinite amount of patience and painstaking. His 
book is the most important contribution to American 
geology which has ‘een made by any American since 
the death of Agassiz.— Boston Herald. 


Though his subject is a very deep one, his style is 
so very unaffected and perspicuous that even the un- 
scientific reader can pursue it with intelligence and 
profit. In reading such a book we are led almost to 
wonder that so much that is scientific can be put in 
language so comparatively simple.—New York Observer. 


It is the result of years of indoor study and of out- 
door personal investigation, and although it is inde- 
pendent in reasoning and frank in expressions of 
opinion, it is notably modest, cautious lest unwar- 
rantable conclusions be suggested, and vandid in the 
statement of the views of others. It illustrates con- 
spicuousiy the spirit and method of the true scien- 
tist.—The Congregatioualist. 


Professor Wright’s work is great enough to be 
called monumental. There is not a page that is not 
instructive and suggestive. It is sure to make a rep- 
utation abroad as well as at home for its distin- 
guished author, as one of the most active and intelli- 








gent of the living students of natural science and the 
special department of glacial action.—Evening B-llktin 
[Philadelphia]. 


Not a novel has in it any pages of more thrilling 
interest than can be found in this book by Professor 
Wright. There is nothing pedantic in the narrative, 
and the most serious themes and startling discoverics 
are treated with such charming naturalness and sim- 
plicity that boys and girls, as well as their seniors, 
will be attracted to the story and find it difficult to 
lay it aside.—Journal of Commerce [New York]. 


This comprehensive volume will undoubtedly take 
its place as the standard work for a long time on this 
important subject. The author writes with more skill 
than most geologists, while he wastes no space on fine 
paragraphs. So much has been discovered of late 
that a full treatise needed to be produced, and it is 
matter for congratulation that the work has been 
done so fairly, so skillfully and so attractively.—Literary 
World. 


Dr. Wright is a professor of theology at Oberlin, as 
well as 4 geologist, and it is significant of his wide de 
votion to either profession that in a volume whose ul- 
timate result is to establish an antiquity for man far 
beyond that usually supposed to be given in the Scrip- 
tures, he hasrefrained from making any illusions what- 
ever to its theological bearings, beyond the brief pref- 
atory remark that he sees ‘‘No reason why it should se- 
riously disturb the religious faith of any believer in 
the inspiration o* the Bible.’”’ He shows a pr:c‘ical ap- 
plication of his belief ‘‘that it is incumbent upon us 
to welcome the truth from whatever source it may 
come,’’ in the thoroughness with which he gives all 
the observed facts that bear upon a given phenome- 
non before his conclusions, as well as in his scrupu- 
lousness in acknowledging the aid he has received 
from fellow-workers, whether derived from the'r 
writings or from personal communications. In both 
these respects he presents an example worthy of im- 
itation by fellow scientists.—The Nution, 


The author has seen with his own eyes the most 
important phenomena of the ice age on this continent 
from Maine to Alaska. In the work itsclf, e «mentary 
description is combined with a broad, scientific and 
philosophic method without abandoning, for a mo- 
ment, the purely scientific character. Professor 
Wright has contrived to give the whole a philosophi- 
eal directicn, which lends interest and inspiration to 
it, and which in the chapters on Man and the Glacial 
Period rises to something like dramatic intensity.— 
The Independent. 


A work worthy of the importance and interest of 
his subject. It is not always, nor indeed often, that 
a work of pure science can be made both instructive 
and attractive to readers not familiar with the prin- 
ciples of the science involved. In this instance, how- 
ever, the subject naturally lends itsel’ to what mav 
be styled popular treatment: and the author has cided 
his explanations by a profusion of maps and_ pic- 
tures, the latter mostly photographic, whieh render 
his descriptions and consequent inferences plain to 
any reader of erdinary intelligence.— The Critic. 
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AN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 

With an Appendix on “Tertiary Man,” 

by Professor Henry W. Haynes. Interna- 

tional Scientific Series. Fully Illustrated. 

12mo, 385 pages, and Index. Cloth, $1.75. 
Tenth Thousand. 


The earlier chapter describing glacial action and the 
traces of it in North America—especially the detining 
of its limits, such as the terminal moraine of the 
great movement itself—are of great interest and value, 
The maps and diagrams are of much assistance In 
enabling the reader to grasp the vast extent of the 
movement.— London Spectator. 


It may be described, in a word, as the best sum- 
mary of scientific conclusions concerning the question 
of man’s antiquity as affected by his known relations 
to geological time.— Philadelphia Press. 


As a glacialist, the author of this volume stands 
among the first, and his long study of that remark- 
able period in the geologic history of our planet in- 
vests all he says about it with uncommon authority.— 
Science. 


This important treatise gives the clearest of views 
concerning the present state of progress in the de- 
partment of inquiries concerning man’s antiquity. It 
is a forcible presentation of the cycle of data on cli- 
mate, time, geology, physiography and archeology.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Professor Wright’s study of the past and present 
action of glaciers is thorough. It was not sufficient 
for him to take his information from books. He has 
visited many parts of the world, seeing with his own 
eyes glacial action. Besides all this, he has the great 
advantage of having formed a part of the United 
States Geological Survey. He brings, then, to this 
work a vast fund of practical and scientific knowl- 
edge.—New York Times, 





REENLAND ICE FIELDS AND LIFE 
IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
With a New Discussion of the Causes of the 
Ice Age. Conjointly with Warren Upham, 
A. M., F.G.S. A. With Numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 412mo, 407 pages, and In- 
dex. Cloth, $2. 


The immediate impulse to the preparation of this 
volume arose in connection with a trip to Greenland 
by Prof. Wright in the summer of 1894, on the 
steamer Miranda. The work aims to give within 
moderate limits a comprehensive view of the scenery, 








the glacial phenomena, the natural history, the peo- 
ple and the explorations of Greenland. The photo- 
graphs aie all original, and the maps have been pre- 
pared to show the latest state of knowledge concern- 
ing the region. 


One of the most readable volumes of arctic travel 
yet issued, one which enables the reader to obtain a 
very satisfactory general view of one of the most 
mysterious lands on the globe.— Detroit Free Press. 


No student of physical geography can afford to let 
this book pass unread, and its graphie descriptions 
and numerous illustrations make it attractive to the 
general reader.—Literary World. 


The authors have prepared a most excellent work, 
which deserves the widest circulation and most gen- 
erous reception by the reading public. It is an honor 
to American scholarship.— The Critic. 


HE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, by G. 
Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D., F.G.S. A., 
Professor of the Harmony of Science and 
Revelation, Oberlin College. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


It is refreshing, tranquilizing and invigorating to 
consider border questions of science and religion under 
the guidance of so competent an authority in both de- 
partments as Prof. George Frederick Wright, of Ober- 
lin, in a work so scholarly, judicial and in every way 
satisfactory as his Scientific Aspects of Christian Ev1- 
dences, a volume which is an elaboration of his 
Lowell Institute Lectures of 1896. Here is a Chris- 
tian scholar, who is expert in both fields, the material 
and the spiritual, who does not rush off into sopho- 
moric declamation on the one hand or into timid com- 
promise on the other, but who in a manly and digni- 
fied way grasps the facts, separates them from con- 
jecture, puts harmonies in their relations, states ar- 
guments in a form satisfactory to opponents, and re- 
veals underlying grounds of agreement and unity. We 
advise some emptric doctors of both science and di- 
vinity to read and ponder such discourse as the book 
contains as to Darwinism, evolution, the contradic- 
tions and paradoxes of science, the deniable and the 
undeniable of miracles, the real substance at the bot- 
tom of the “New Criticism,’’ and that whole field in 
which the charlatans and the quacks are disporting 
themselves so freely these days, to the terror of the 
weak-minded and the amusement of those who know 
something. No truly equipped scientist will take se- 
rious issue with Dr. Wright upon any important 
point; no genuine theologian will complain of him for 
injustice to the truth. It is such granite blocks as 
this, of intuition, argument and phenomena fairly in- 
terpreted, that hold the ground against the current of 
conjecture, fancy and rhetoric that plays so wildly 
around the eternal verities.—Literary World. 
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Asiatic Russia 


‘““By far the Best Work upon that Subject.”— Chicago Tribune 
By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


With Ten Maps and Eighty-three Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 
8vo. Pp. xxii, 290 and xii, 340. Net, $7.50; postpaid, $7.95. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 1902. 

HE AUTHOR has used the observations made by himself on an 
extensive trip through Asia as the basis of this work. The book is 
not one of travels merely, but is a COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON THE 

RussiAN Possessions IN Asia. He takes up the Geography, Geology, Natural, 
Political and Religious History, dividing it into the following five parts: 


I. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
II. RUSSIAN OCCUPATION 
II. POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
IV. SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, and 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

V. NATURAL HISTORY 


CONTENTS : 
VOL. I. General Description; Trans-Caucasia; Aral-Caspian Depression; Arctic-Ocean 
River Basins; Arctic Littoral; Pacific Basin; Conquest of Siberia; Arrested Development; Occu- 
pation of the Amur; of Turkestan; of Caucasia; Pre-Russian Colonization; Russian Colonization, 








VOL. II. Russian Colonization (continued); Exile System; Trans-Caucasia; The Steppe; 
Turkestan; Western Siberia; Eastern Siberia; Amur Region; Means of Communication; 
Capacity for Development; Grounds for Confidence in the Future; Foreign Relations; Geo- 
logical History; The Climate; Flora and Fauna; Index; Bibliography. 
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The work as a whole is a valuable and remarkably comprehensive presentation of Siberian subjects of 
all kinds.””—Record-Herald (Chicago), July 14, 1902. 

“Altogether these two volumes sum up the impressions of an exceptionally shrewd observer of political 
and social conditions as affected by physical environment.”—The American Monthly Review of Reviews, 
August, 1902, p. 251. 

“It is doubtful if there is a man in the world better equipped for the purpose than Professor George Fred- 
erick Wright. . . . . It is a work of the highest interest—one that ought to be read by all who desire to 
know about a race which has ever been on terms of friendship with us, and one with which we are destined to 
come into closer relations in the future.”—IJnquirer (Philadelphia), June 22, 1902. 

“Professor Wright’s book is more comprehensive in its scope than any that have heretofore appeared, 
and has a field of its own.”—Springfield Republican, June 8, 1902. 

“Now at least a book has been written upon the subject which is satisfying and complete. ... . 
The reading public already knows from the interesting little skits -f previous writers that no part of the world 
holds more picturesque and historic interest than does this. But it can have no idea of how deep and how 
world-embracing is this interest until it has read what Dr. Wright has written about it. . . . . It is difficult 
to see how any library can get along without Wright’s Asiatic Russia. Certainly the subject is one of the most 
vital in the world. And, equally certain, this is by far the best work upon that subject.”—Tribune (Chicago), 


July 5, 1902. 
COMBINATION OFFER 


RECORDS OF THE PAST, 1904  . ‘ ‘ ‘ : é ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ $2.00 
Asiatic Russia (2 volumes), Postage Paid . , ‘ 5 z ‘ ‘ 7.95 


Total ‘ fe $9.95 
Both for $8.00 


Subscribers to REcoRps OF THE Past, who have paid for 1904, desiring to 
avail themselves of this combination rate, may deduct the annual subscription 


price. Address 


RECORDS OF THE PAST EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
ais Third Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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THE ONLY KEY TO 








DANIEL’S PROPHECIES 








By W. 8. AUCHINCLOSS 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


Pror. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Queen’s College, Oxford, England 


173 pages. New and enlarged pocket edition, printed in two colors, cloth. Map, chart and 


seven electros. 


“We feel sure that none of our ministerial readers 
will desire to write another sermon upon one of 
Daniel’s prophecies without trying this Key upon 
them. We heartily commend the little volume.” 


OBSERVER. 


“It is a work of singular interest, well worth the 
careful study of those who desire to know the mean- 
ing of what the Spirit has revealed of the deep things 
of God. Its chief merit is that it gives to Daniel’s 
predictions definiteness and adequacy of purpose.” 


EXAMINER. 


“The author of this work is a civil engineer, and 
writes with the precision called for by his profession. 
The argument for the exact fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies, made 600 years before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, is very strong and worthy the attention of Bibli- 


” 
cal students. INTELLIGENCER. 


“Mr. Auchincloss takes the years at their true 
astronomical value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 
9:6 seconds. By this computation, which is the only 
reasonable computation, the prophecies of Daniel 


come to an end with the Jewish dispensation.” 


CHuRCH STANDARD. 


“Your little book will mark for many an absolutely 
new understanding of the Master of the Magicians, 
and will clear the homiletic atmosphere of many a 


haze.” Rev. G. T. Lemmon. 


Price, 75 cents 


“The discovery of this Key I look upon as im- 
portant as any of the discoveries in the archeology of 
Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, for it places the proph- 
ecy of Daniel in a position little understood hereto- 
fore by limiting it to the first coming of Christ as our 
Redeemer.” Joun R. WHITNEY. 


“ 


His work impresses the critical reader 
like that of a great mechanical mechanism, in which 
every part fits its counterpart with precision and all 
move in perfect harmony. He has proved that the 
great events in history took place at the time fore- 
told by the prophet, and effectually disposes of the 
claim made by some critics that the book was written 
after the events referred to took place, for, as he 
states, it was written at least 100 years B.C., and the 
same accuracy is reached in dealing with the events 
that took place from the birth of Christ to the fall of 
Jerusalem as those preceding the Christian era. 
Any jury of intelligent historical critics will award 
him judgment on the following counts: First, Daniel 
is a historical personage; second, he wrote the book 
bearing his name at the time ascribed to it by the 
Jewish and Christian churches; third, the prophecies 
of Daniel are proved to have been literally fulfilled. 

. . . Weare in duty bound to state that we be- 
lieve the work is the most important contribution that 
has ever been made to the literature of the Book of 
Daniel, and that it will put an end to doubt in the 
minds of all unbiased critics. It should be read and 
reread again and again by every student of the Bible, 
for it is a classic in historical criticism.” 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. 





Mailed free on receipt of 75 cents by 


RECORDS OF THE PAST EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


215, Third Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 








EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 





THE FIRST COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT 


EXCAVATIONS AT NIPPUR 


By PROF. H. V. HILPRECHT, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Scientific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE TEMPLE COURT AT NIPPUR 








HE author, in the preparation of this 

volume, has had the co-operation of well- 

known, leading scholars of German Uni- 

versities with a view of presenting the vast 
material authoritatively, and yet in a popular form, 
to meet the great demand fora reliable work on the 
subject on the part of Bible scholars as well as 
students of ancient history. 


—- s CONTENTS 


‘* THE RESURRECTION OF ASSYRIA AND 

BABYLONIA”’ .. . By Prof. H. V. Hilprecht 
University of Pennsylvania 

5 sara aa By Lic. Dr. Benzinger 
Formerly of the University of Berlin 

se ad mE By Prof. Dr. Steindorff 
University of Leipzig 

wd \ UN Lt gn a PR By Prof. Dr. Hommel 
University of Munich 

ee By Prof. Dr. Jensen 
University of Marburg 


‘* PALESTINE ”’ 


‘*HITTITES”’ 


The volume contains four specially prepared 
maps and nearly 200 carefully selected illustrations, 
exhibiting the work and method of the different 
expeditions in the trenches, the ruined and restored 
temples and palaces, and the rich archeological 


material brought to light in the ancient Biblical 
world during the past Century, special attention 
being given to such antiquities as have a bearing 
upon the Old Testament. 

‘*Explorations in Bible Lands’”’ in one large 
volume (octavo) consists of nearly 900 pages, 300 of 
which are devoted to the first accurate account of 
the history and epoch-making results of 


The Babylonian Expedition 
of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


By its Scientific Director, PROF. HILPRECHT 








ERE for the first time is presented a thorough 
treatment of all the many important discov- 
eries made at NIPPUR in connection with the 

excavations of the great Temple of Bel, and its 
storied-tower ; the Temple Library, with its educa- 
tional and literary quarters; the walls and gates of 
the city, palaces, business houses, etc., etc. 
Published in one large volume 


at $3.00 net 
IF TRANSPORTATION IS TO BE PREPAID, ADD 40 CENTS 
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RECORDS tie PAST 


{Published Monthly] 


Ghe Official Journal of 


Records s Past Exploration Society 


The only periodical published giving, from official sources, 
an account of the work of Exploration and 
research in all parts of the world 


Volume I, 1902 


Contains 400 pages—(11 by 7!% inches) 
and 185 Half-Tone and line Illustrations 


Volume II, 1903 


Contains the same number of pages and 205 Illustrations 


Its circulation is now larger than that of any Scientific publication of an historical 
character, published in this country or Europe, and is rapidly increasing 


MR. CHARLES STEWART SMITH the well-known philanthropist of New York City says: 


I have received the very handsome and most interesting volume that you were so good as to send. I am 
ashamed to confess that among my busy occupations in New York I have not before appreciated your valuable 
contribution to the life of hard working men. You show at a glance, and in such concise form, the history of past 
ages. I beg you to receive my grateful appreciation of your work. 


THE MONTREAL GAZETTE says: 

RECORDS OF THE Past.—This admirable publication continues to give the cream of recent archeological dis- 
covery in an intelligent and readable form. There is no part of the work, from China to Peru, in which the higher 
class of exploration has been carried on, of which the past has not been illustrated during the last two years in its 
valuable pages. It is noteworthy that while Greece and Rome, Egypt, Asia Minor, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
India and the farther east have been surveyed, in following up the labors of the most learned explorers of our day, 
the New World has been in no wise neglected. The contents of the two years past, now drawing to completion, 
form a fine illustrated library of world exploration for intelligent lay students of history and archeology * * 


Volumes | and li Bound in Red or dark Green Cloth, $3.00 per volume 
In Half Morocco Red or dark Green... .. —«. ~—- $3.75 per volume 
Postage is 40 cents additional per volume 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 


32-page Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application to 


Records of the Past Exploration Society 
215 Third Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 








THE STONE AGE.... 


An Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Implements, Ornaments. etc., of the Prehistoric Tribes of the United 
States. More than a thousand figures illustrating some five thousand variations of types. Warren K. 
Moorehead, A. M. Curator, of the Depaptment of American Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. Two volumes. Octavo. The Robert Clarke Company announces that Prof. Warren K. Moorehead 
has in preparation 2 volumes which are to cover the arts of the American aborigines in Pre-Columbian 
times. The work will be published in the winter of 1905. It isto be the most exhaustive work ever 
issued by Mr. Moorehead and will require a great deal of research. and correspondence with archaeologists 
in all parts of the United States. We can promise subscribers an archaeological encyclopedia or review of 
all the known forms in stone and other substances. The two volumes will present a systematic 
bibliography covering all books, pamphlets, articles, etc., relating to the various arti-facts described in the 
book. Par example, the copper objects found in the St. Lawrence region and also in the United States 
are of singular interest, and up to the present, little has been published concerning them. The author 
intends to devote some 70 or 80 pages to illustrations, descriptions, etc., of these important forms. The 
author intends to depart from the former schemes of classification. The geographical distribution will be 
embodied in a description of artforms. A certain form of prehistoric objects is confined toa specified area. 
It belongs to a division widely distributed throughout the United States, yet because of its peculiar form, 
its precise locality is recognizable. By such an arrangement the author will satisfy the student whether 
interested in geographical distributions, or in the study of types, or those who wish to distinguish 
differences between surface, mound or grave finds. The work involved in the preparation of these two 
volumes will require more than two years. The author is in correspondence with advanced collectors all 
over the United States and will use the material of several hundred public and private exhibits in order 
that no form or type may escape his notice. We shall make plates of the work, so that in subsequent 
editions additions can be made. We issue the Stone Age in two editions. First, an Edition de luxe, in two 
volumes, $10.00, limited to three hundred and fifty copies; the text handsomely printed on superfine 
paper, with wide margins; bound in full cloth, with white paper titles; edges untrimmed; each set 
numbered and signed by the author, and each volume containing about 500 pages and more than 500 
illustrations. The collectors’ edition, on good paper and in neat cloth binding, $4.50; type, illustrations, 
number of pages and volumes thesame. Such a work is invaluable to collectors, libraries, and advanced 
students. The price for the collectors’ edition is entirely too low and it is only because Prof. Moorehead 
recognizes that many persons will be compelled to deny themselves this encyclopedia were we to put the 
price of the collectors’ edition at $6.00 (which it should be), that we make it $4.50. 


Subscribers to Records of the Past wishing to secure either edition of this work 
should send their orders for the same [payable on delivery] to 


Records of the Past Exploration Society 
215 Third Street, Southeast Washington, D. CG. 
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OVER 50,000 BRADBURY PIANOS are in use to-day. They are 
known and appreciated by lovers of good music everywhere. The new 
model Bradbury Upright and Grand Pianos excel in sweetness of tone, 
elasticity and durability of action and artistic beauty of case work the 
production of any piano maker of the period. The Bradbury is sold 
direct to you by the manufacturer, thus eliminating all middle profits, 
and every instrument carries the full manufacturers’ guarantee. If you 
want a Piano that will give absolute and unqualified satisfaction, buy a 
BRADBURY. Write for our new illustrated catalogue. All inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


“ G.s i | C ) 
:. ; MITH PIANO OMPANY, 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 
Records of the Past Exploration Society 





Platino or Sepia-Toned Prints and Lantern Slides 
of the 
Representative Antiquities, Prehistoric Ruins, and Present 
Pueblo Buildings of the United States 





SIZE, 6% x 8% 


ARIZONA 


Map of de Chelly, del Muerto and Monument Canyons. 


Looking up del Muerto—2 Views. 
Looking up Canyon de Chelly—2 Views. 


Casa Blanca Cliff and Pueblo Ruins, Canyon de Chelly. | 


Pueblo Ruins, Canyon de Chelly. 

Mummy Cave and Ruins, Canyon del Muerto. 

Typical Cliff Ruin, Canyon del Muerto. 

Puebio Ruins, Canyon del Muerto, showing Swastika 
Cross on Canyon wall. 

Church Rock and Cliff Ruin, Canyon del Muerto. 

Pictographs on the walls of Canyon del Muerto. 

Mummy of old Cliff Dweller with bow and arrow, from 
Canyon del Muerto. 

Skeleton of Dwarf, 33 inches high, aged about 35 years, 
from Canyon del Muerto. 

Representative Cliff and Pueblo Pottery of Arizona— 
5 Views. 

Representative Cliff and Pueblo Stone Implements of 
Arizona—3 Views. 

Types of Sandals and Fabrics from the Cliff and Pueblo 
Ruins of Arizona. 

Casa Grande Ruins, National Reservation; Modern 
Pueblo Villages of the Moki Indians; 1, Walpi, from 
the side of the Mesa; 2, from the middle of the Mesa; 
3, Street view showing Rock where Snake Dance is 
given; 4, Sichomovi Village; 5, Street View in; 6, 
Mishonginovi Village; 7, Shipaulovi Village; 8, 
Oraibi Village; 9, Pueblo Ruins, San Bernadino de 


Awatobi; 10, Pueblo Ruins, near Verde; 11, Old Irri- 
gating Ditch, near Verde; 12, Cavate Dwellings, Oak 
Creek; 13, Montezuma Well; 14, Pueblo Ruin, oppo- 
site Verde; 15, Pueblo Ruins, near Limestone Creek. 


| COLORADO 
| Cliff Palace, Cliff Ruins—2 Views. 
Spruce Tree Cliff Ruin. 
| Head of Ruin Canyon, showing Cliff Ruins. 
Looking down Ruin Canyon. 


ILLINOIS 


Cahokia Mounds: View West from top of Monk’s 
Mound, showing 3 mounds; 2, View North, showing 
2 mounds; 3, View East, showing large Mound with 
House on it. 

OHIO 

The Great Mound, near Miamisburg. 

The Newtown Mound. 

Cemetery Mound. 

Serpent Mound. 

Old Fort Ancient. 


NEW MEXICO 
Pueblo Ruins at Aztec. 
Pueblo Ruins at Ojo Caliente. 
Pueblo Ruins near Santa Fe. 
Pueblo Ruins of Pueblo Bonito—2 Views. 
Cavate Dwellings 10 miles from Espanola—3 Views, 
showing Pictographs. 


PANORAMIC VIEWS, 5 x 12 INCHES 


Junction of the Canyons del Muerto and de Chelly. 

View of Canyon del Muerto, showing Mummy Cave. 

Cliff Palace, Mancos Canyon, Colorado—3 Views. 

Chaco Canyon and Pueblo Bonito Ruins (N. M.)—3 
Views. 

Large Pueblo Ruins, 2 miles above Pueblo Bonito. 

Great Pueblo Ruins on Mesa, in the east wall of which 


are many Cavate Dwellings; 10 miles from Espanola. | 


| Distant View of Taos (N. M.) Pueblo Villages, show- 
ing Taos Mountains. 
Taos Pueblo Buildings—2 Views, each showing a Com- 
munal House. 
Monk’s Mound, the largest of the Cahokia group. The 


| Mound is 100 feet high, 675 feet wide and 1,100 feet 
long. 


Unmounted prints of any of the above subjects can be had for 50 cents each or $5 per 
dozen, and Lantern Slides 3} by 4 inches for the same price. 

We can furnish Lantern Slides from the Original Negatives or Photographs of any of the 
illustrations that have appeared in Recorps or THE Past. 


Address all communications to 


RECORDS OF THE PAST EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


215, Third Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 








THREE SERIES OF LANTERN SLIDES 


GLACIAL SERIES 


75 VIEWS-—$30.00 


Including existing Glaciers from all parts of the world. 


bs 


Glacial Deposits, Maps and Diagrams, 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD 


COMPLETE SERIES—100 VIEWS-—$40.00 


Including existing Glaciers, Glacial Deposits, Human Remains found beneath Glacial Deposits, 


Maps and Diagrams. 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD 


ABRIDGED SERIES-60 VIEWS~ $24.00 


These Series have been selected and arranged by Prof. George Frederick Wr.ght, D.D,, LL. D 


F.G.S.A., Author of The Ice Age in North America, Man and the Glacial Period, 
Asiatic Russia, etc. This Series is accompanied by an introduction, 
and a complete description of the views, maps and 
diagrams written by Prof. Wright. 


A list of these slides will be furnished on application. 


SINGLE SLIDES FROM THESE SERIES, 50 CENTS 


Records of the Past Exploration Society, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


215 THIRD STREET, SOUTHEAST, 








ROMAN FORUM IN 1903 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 


The Photographic Department of the Society is one 
of its most important features. Being in constant com- 
munication with those engaged in the work of Ex- 
ploration and research in different parts of the world 
we have been able to secure thousands of negatives, 
from which we can furnish lantern slides, transparen- 
cies and photographic prints. 

Allour lantern slides and transparencies are made by 
the wet process, which is the only one giving perfect 
results. Lists of slides in the following divisions will 
be sent on application. 

Lantern slides 50 cents each, $5.00 perdozen. Photo- 
graphs in black and white or toned in sepia, 6% by 8% 
inches, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. Special terms 
will be made to schools and colleges for prints, 3% by 
4% inches, for use in class rooms. 











VIEW OF VALLEY THROUGH WHICH XENOPHON'S TEN THOU- 
SAND RETREATED TO THE BLACK SEA 


Biblical Archeology 
Includes all discoveries made bearing on the Bible, 
historic (Biblical) localities and facsimiles of ancient 
manuscripts and title pages of different editions of the 
Bible. Sacred vessels and vestments for ceremonial 


use in either the Christian or Jewish churches. 


Ancient Religions 
Includes Archeological discoveries made bearing on 
the Historic religions (exclusive of the Jewish and 


Christian) of the world. Their temples, altars, etc. 


Classical Archeology 
Includes the results of discovery and research in 


Greece and Italy. 














Anthropology and Ethnology 
Embraces types of existing and prehistoric races, 
from crania, sculptures and monuments. 


Geology 
This division includes discoveries in Vertebrate Pale- 
ontology, especially the larger Reptiles and Mammals ; 
also the Later Geological Formations in which Human 
Remains have been found. 


Historic and Prehistoric Antiquities 


In this division the general results of Exploration 
and historical research in the ancient centers of civilza- 
tion in the two Hemispheres, and it includes Ruins, 
Sculptures, Pictographs and Inscriptions, Implements, 
Utensils and Ornaments in Stone, Copper, Bronze, Iron 
Gold, Clay, Shell and Bone, 


Geography 

This division embraces Natural Scenery, Character- 
istic Views of the Inhabitants, their Occupations, Cus- 
toms, Architecture, Decorative Art, etc. We have speci- 
ally complete series of views in JAPAN, NORTHERN 
CHINA, MANCHURIA, SIBERIA, TURKESTAN, 
RUSSIA,and THE CAUCASUS, GREENLAND, WHITE 
MOUNTAINS and the MAINE COAST. 


Special Series 


ROMAN FORUM: Latest views of and most recent 
dicoveries in. ‘'wenty-four slides, $10.00. 

ASIA MINOR: Views along the Turkish Military 
Road south of Trebizond, the probable line of retreat of 
XENOPHON’S TEN THOUSAND where they emerged 
on the Black Sea. The Series includes Scenery, People 
and old Roman bridges. Fifteen Slides or Prints, 6% 
by 8}, inches, $6.00, 

CHINA, MING TOMBS: Pailow, columns, seven of 
the colossal stone animals along the avenue approach- 
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THE RUINS OF KARNAK, EGYPT 


CONTENTS 


VOLUME I, 1902 


Records of the Past and American Antiquities [4 
Illustrations. ] 
By Rev. Henry Mason Baum, D.C.L. 
Archeol gical interests in Asiatic Russia {Y Mlus- 
traticns.]} 
By Pror. Geo. Frep. Wricgut, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 
A Votive Adze of Jadeite from Mexico [3 Views.] 
By Pror. Marsuaty H. SAvILie. 
Pompeii. Its Life and Art [10 Ilustrations.] 
By Abert A. HopKINs. 
The Siloam Inscription and Translation [1 Illustra- 
tion.] 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Ancient Corinth Uneovered [19 Tlustrations.] 
By Arrucr Sropparp Cootry, Pu.D. 
The Discovery of Yucatan by the Portuguese in 
1498. An Ancient Chart [4 Illustrations. } 
By Dr. Puitie J. J. VALENTINE. 








PAILOW MING TOMBS, CHINA 


ing the Tombs, andexterior and interior views of the 
Tombs themse ves. Twenty-four views, $10.00. 

GLACIAL SERIES: Including existing Glaciers trom 
all parts of the World, Glacial Deposits, Maps and 
Diagrams. Seventy-five views, $30.00. 

MAN AND THE GLACIAI, PERIOD: Including ex- 
isting Glaciers, Glacial Deposits, Human Remains 
found beneath Glacial Deposits, Maps and Diagrams. 
Complete series, one hundred views, $40.00. 

‘These series have been selected and arranged by Prof. 
George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL. D., F. G. S. A., au- 
thor of Tre Ice Age in North America, Man and 
the Glacial Period, Asiatie Russia, etc. This series 
is accompanied by an introduction, and a complete de- 
scription of the views, mapsand diagrams, written by 
Professor Wright. Single lantern slides or prints from 
these special series 50 cents each or $5 per dozen. 


The Moabite Stone. Its Ilistory and Translation [1 
Illustration. } 
Dr. GINSBURG AND Pror. DRIVER. 
The Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest [7 Mlustra- 
tions. ] 
By Pror. U. Francis Durr. 
Ancient Corinth Uncovered (Part II) {9 Ilustra- 
tions.] 
By Artutur Stoppard CooLry, Pu.D. 
The Rosetta Stone {1 Illustration.] 
TRANSLATION BY Pror. J. P. Mamarry, LL.D. 
The Ming Tombs [21 Illustrations. | 
By Frepertck BENNETT WriGut. 
Eaecavations at Tell El-Hesy, the Site of Ancient 
Lachish {15 Ilustrations.] 
Abdi-Hiba of Jerusalem to the King of Egypt. 
{From the Tell el-Amarna Correspondence in which 
Lachish is mentioned.] 
Some Ancient Relics of the Aborigines of the Ha- 
waiian Islands [18 Tlustrations.] 
sy Dr. Lorenzo Gorpdon YAres. 
Cushing’s Zuni Folk Tales [Portrait.] 
By Dr. F. W. Toner. 
Ercavation of the Adena Mound [31 lustrations.] 
By Pror. WILLIAM C. MILLS, B. Se. 
Some Ceremonial Implements from Western On- 
tario, Canada [25 llustrations. ] 
By W. J. WINTEMBERG. 
Jacques de Morgan [Portrait.] 
By Mas. ALFRED R. CALHOuUN. 
The Prehistoric Mounds of Eastern Turkey [8 Il- 
lustrations.] 
By ELiswortu Hvuntincron. 
The Greek Excavations at Thermos [10 Illustra- 
tions.] 
By GreorGios SoTERIADES. 
Archeological History of Ohio. 
EpITorRIAL REVIEW. 
Rock Pictures of Northern Africa [3 Mlustrations.] 
The Oldest Civilization of Greece [13 Illustrations. ] 
By Pror. Gro. Frep. Wricut, D.D.. LL.D.. F.G.S.A. 
Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia [47 Illus- 
trations.] 
by Harnan I. Siri. 
A Remarkable Prehistoric Ceremonial Pipe [4 Mlus- 
trations.] 
: By Con, CoRNELIvS CADLE. 
Amelia Blanford Edwards [4 Mlustrations. | 
By Wm. Copley WinsLow, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 








J. de Morgan’s Work in Persia [2 Illustrations. ] 
By J. De Morean, 
Stone Effigies from the Southwest [11 
tions. ] 

By Pror. Warren K. Moorengap, A.M. 
Anthropology at the Meeting of the A, A. ALS. 
Ancient Samarkand [10 Ulustrations. } 

By Freperick BENNETT Wright. 
The Fossil Man of Lansing, Kansas [3 Illustra- 
tions. ] 


By Warren Uruam. 
Human Remains Below the Loess of Kiev, Russia 
{1 Illustration.] 
By Pror, P. ARMASHEVSKY. 
An Egyptian Idea of Heaven. 
By Isaac Myer, LIL.B. 
Asiatic Russia. 
EDITORIAL REVIEW. 
Museum at Constantinople [20 Ilustrations.] 
By Arruur E. HENDERSON, 
Cyzicus. 
By Epcar James Banks, Pr.D. 
The Oldest Book in the World, 
By M. PHILipre ViIrey. 
John Wesley Powell [Portrait.] 
By Rev. HeNry Mason Baum. D.C.L. 
The Behistun Inscription and Translation [1 Mlus- 
tration.] 
By GeN. Henry C. RAWLINSON. 
Pueblo aad Direllers of the Southwest [4 Ilus- 
trations. 
$y Rev. HENRY Mason Bac, D.C.L. 
Chaldean Account of the Deluge and Translation of 
the Deluge Tablet [1 Ilustration.] 
GEORGE Smitu, Pror, Pact Haupt anp Rev. C. J. 
BALL, M.A. 
Come with Me Into Babylon [2 Mlustrations.] 


EDITORIAL REVIEW. 
Index to Volume T, 1902, Records of the Past. 


VOLUME Il, 1903 
Excavations of the Ruins of Babylon (Part T) [2 
Illustrations.] 
ae. By THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
National Museum of Mexico [7 TMlustrations.] 


’ By WiLson W. BLAKE. 
The Clayton Stone Are [1 Illustration.] 


By Cyrus A. PETERSON, M.D. 





BAS-RELIEF, BORO BUDUR TEMPLE, JAVA 


Excavations of the Ruins of Babylon (Part II) [3 
Illustrations. ] 


By THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

Ancient Hankow [2 Illustrations.] 

By Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN. 

Historical Research, Exploration and the Bible. 

Discovery of a Prehistoric Hematite Quarry [2 Tl- 
lustrations.] 

Paul Du Chaillu [Portrait.] 

Antiquities of the United States, De Chelly, Del 
Muerto and Monument Canyons [18 Illustra- 
tions. ] 

3y Rev. HeENry Mason Bavuom, D.C.L. 
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BY PAYING $100 FOR A TYPEWRITER 


When you can get the New Model 


Wellington Typewriter 
AT SIXTY DOLLARS 


A strictly high grade, up-to-date Typewriter, the peer of any $100 
machine on the market. WRITING ALWAYS BEFORE YOU ; 


permanent alignment, simplicity, durablilty and speed 


Dr. Henry Mason Baum, editor of this paper, says: ‘* We are very 
much pleassd with the Wellington, and consider it superior in all 
respects to any of the writing machines now in use, and we have 


made trials of all the first-class machines.”’ 


Washington Branch Office 


509 Eleventh Street, Northwest 








BIXLER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PENMANSHIP, 


the BOOK for ALL the 
people ALL the time, 
in ALL vocations. 


The only successful self-instructor in easy. rapid. legible writing for 20 years. Price, $1. 
A 3-months’ mail course free with each book: short time only. Sample Business PENMAN free. 
Prof. G. BIXLER, Madison and Ogden, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO LEADERS 


Goerz Double Anastigmats 
SERIES III, WORKING at F:6.8 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL 
RAPID LENS 
FOR PORTRAITS, GROUPS, INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, LANDSCAPES, 
ARCHITECTURE, and ENLARGEMENTS. 


The back lens, the focus of which is about double that of the entire objective, may be used 
as a landscape lens. 


SERIES 1B, TYPE B, WORKING at F:4.5, F:5.5 
Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


____This type of lens is a SPECIAL OBJECTIVE FOR FASTEST INSTANTANEOUS 
EXPOSURES (Focal Plane Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, Projection, Three- 


color Process, Telephotography ; also Landscape and Architectural Views, and for all purposes 
not requiring a very wide angle of view. 


A complete catalogue of all Goerz manufactures will be sent free on application to your 
dealer, or to 


BERLIN, 45-46 Rheinstrasse. C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


LONDON, 4-5 Holborn Circus, E. C. NEW YORK, 
PARIS, 22 Rue de |’Entrepot. Room 76, 52 Union Square, East. 








ASENTS 4 GOOD INCOME CAN BE SECURED 


(WHOLE OR SPARE TIME.) (MALE OR FEMALE.) 











BY AN ape tT ee 
English Good Wages and Constant Employment Can Be Earned by Intelligent Agents. 
The New Di d Gold Pen, rior to the best Goid Nibs, cost ONE TENTH only. 
Manufacturer Points Anished like Diamond shape. ONE NIB WILL LAST FOR MANY MONTHS. 
FOR THE 


° Advantages of the New Diamond Pen—Beautiful touch ; glide smoothly over the pa- 
N ew D lam ond per; make writing a pleasure; improve in use; durable; non-corrodible; one nib will 
G last longer than grosses of steel nibs. 
old Pen Every man, woman or child should use the new Diamond Pen. 
ae To start at once send 4U cents (stamps will do) for Agents’ Sample Box, or one dollar 


for large size Sample Box post free by return to all parts of the world with particulars of 
everywhere. the best paying agency. 


Standard Corporation Diamond Pen Works, 


49 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
[Postage for letter 5 cents.] 

















Every known class of Pre-Columbian Relics from 
the Arizona and New Mexico Cliff Dwellings 
and Pueblo Ruins. 


Collectors supplied. 
Descriptive matter sent on application. 


REAMER LING 


REFERENCES ST. JOHNS, ARIZONA 
DENVER LAND CO. 
Broomfield, Colorado 
APACHE COUNTY BANK 
Concho, Arizona, Etc., Etc. 





POTTERY, BLACK-RED 


Direct From the Ruins 


(Field Collector, Pre-Columbian Relics) 





THOMAS FORSYTHE NELSON 


Genealogical Scientist 








town, county or state records, either in the United States or in Europe. 








by correspondence. Address 


HE professional services of Mr. Nelson may be obtained in tracing any line of family descent, however intri- 
cate or indefinite the known facts may be; especially where exhaustive search must be made through local, 


A special effort is made in every case to gather all possible data that would be of value, from a scientific 
standpoint, in determining the development and transmission of family traits or characteristics, either mental 
or physical; to cite the historical and sociological environment of each individual head of family and thus enable 
descendants to study and know something more of their ancestry than is found in a mere catalogue of ancestral lines. 

Consultation and preliminary investigation will be made free of charge, and correspondence is desired with any 
person interested in, or wishing to pursue any line of genealogical research. Personal interview may be arranged for 


— "i a ee THE PAST P. O. Box 473, Washington, D. C. 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOURS, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. ARTHUR S. COOLEY, 





Formerly Instructor in Greek at Harvard and Member of the American School at Athens,"1897-99. 





$400. 


Both parties are limited in number and personally conducted by Dr. Cooley. Address 


387 CENTRAL STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 








No. 3. SICILY, GREECE, DALMATIA—Leaving New York March 12. Twelve days in Sicily—Palermo, 
Trapani, Selinunte, Girgenti, Syracuse, Taormina ; twenty-five days in Greece—Athens, Delphi, Corinth, Tiryns, 
Mycenae, Epidauros, Olympia, Corfu, and other places. From Corfu up coasts of Albania and Dalmatia (with 
excursions to Cettinje in Montenegro) to Venice, where the tour proper ends, May 14 or 15. Any who desire may 


return to New York from Genoa May 19. The entire tour, $600; iNew York to Venice, $500; Naples to Venice: 


No. 4. GREECE AND ITALY—Summer tour, especially for teachers and students, June 21 to about Sept. 
13. Five weeks in Greece, including all places named above, and tours through Boeotia and Southern Peloponnesus. 


Ten days in and about Rome. Naples, Pompeii, Paestum, Sorrento peninsula, Capri, etc. Entire tour, only $500. 
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Special Combination Offer 


RECORDS OF THE PAST and BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 








RECORDS OF THE Past is a strictly scientific publication, but we realize that a large number of 
the Laity, as well as the Clergy are interested in the great religious and social questions that are not, 
and cannot be, discussed within the limits of the popular magazines published in this country. 

Bibliotheca Sacra is now in its 72d year, and is the oldest quarterly published in the United 
States. The contributors embrace many of the most prominent men of the religious bodies of 
America and Europe. Under the able editorship of the Rev. Prof. George Frederick Wright, D.D., 
LL. D., of Oberlin College, it has reached the highest standard of scholarship, and the widest treat- 
ment of the great social and religious questions of the day. 

We are able to make a clubbing rate with Bibliotheca Sacra exceedingly favorable to the Clergy 
and Laity, Public Libraries and Reading Rooms, and will send to new subscribers the two periodicals 
for 1902 for $3, thereby saving to the subscriber $2 on the two publications. The annual subscription 
of RECORDS OF THE PAST being $2, and the Bibliotheca Sacra $3. 

Present subscribers to RECORDS OF THE PasT can have Bibliotheca Sacra for 1902, by remitting 
to Records of the Past Exploration Society $2.50. The renewal clubbing rate to the two periodicals 
for 1903, will be $4. Bibliotheca Sacra is published quarterly at Oberlin, Ohio, on the first of 
January, April, July and October. Each issue contains 200 octavo pages. 

Professor Wright’s fullest statement of the facts discovered during his recent trip through Central 
Asia bearing on the credibility of the Noachian deluge will be given in the Biblictheca Sacra for 1902. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE 


Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. LIX, 1902 








January Huxley and Phillips Brooks. Prof. William Newton Clarke, D.D. 
— Witchcraft and the Old Testament. Rev. Charles Edward Smith, D.D. 
The Steel Strike (1). Prof. Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 
Professor Paine on the Trinities. Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, D.D., Ph.D. 
Plenty and Famine in Egypt. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. 
An Oberlin Interpreter of Ritschl. Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D. 
Why Did Amos Predict the Captivity? Prof. E. E. Braithwaite. 


April The Latest Translation of the Bible (I). Rev. Henry M. Whitney. 
The Supernatural. Ex-Pres. John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. 
The Growing Socialism. Rev. Andrew Burns Chalmers. 
The Steel Strike (II). Prof. Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 
Higher Criticism and Messianic Prophecy. Rev. Edward Hartley Dewart, D.D. 
A Study of Mormonism (I). Rev. George R. Lunn. 








Ju ly _ Resurrection 3000-4000 B. C. and the Old Testament. Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 
— A Study of Mormonism (II). Rev. George R. Lunn. 

The Latest Translation of the Bible (II). Rev. Henry M. Whitney. 

A. D. Harnack’s ‘‘ Essence of Christianity.’’ O. Zéckler (Translation). 

Christian Charity of the Twentieth Century Church. Rev. H. Francis Perry. 

Reaction Between Natural Science and Religion. Prof. Frederick W. Sardeson, Ph.D. 


Of Special Timeliness are Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s articles on the Flood in the April, July and October Numbers. 
April No.—Interpretation of the Biblical Account. 


July No.—Considers the vast amount of evidence which has recently come to light showing that there has been 
a period of instability of the earth’s crust extending down to comparatively recent times, which, from a 
scientific point of view, renders the scviptural accounts of the Flood easily credible. 


October No.—Presents the fosttive geological evidences going to show that some such wide-spread catastrophe as the 
Flood has actually occurred since man came into the world. 


Back Numbers of BIBLIOTHECA and RECORDS OF THE PAST can be furnished 
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The Cite and Pueblo Ruins 


&f Colorado, New Mexico 
Arizona and Utah 


Are Most Conveniently 
Reached by Way of 
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ECOGNIZING the great interest which has lately been aroused in these wonderful ruins, 
we have made such reduced railroad rates as will enable visitors to reach these marvelous 
structures with the least possible expenditure of time and money. 

The railroad rate is $28.00 for the round trip from Denver, Colorado Springs and 

Pueblo, which applies to most of the points from which the various cliff dwellings can 

be reached. This route also covers the famous ‘‘Around the Circle’’ tour, which comprises more 
noted scenery than any similar trip in the world. 

Tickets are on sale from May to October of each year and are good sixty days from date of 
sale, permitting stop-overs at all points. Transcontinental tourists may secure a reduced rate for 
side-trip tickets on presentation of their through tickets to the agents at Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Salida or Montrose, thus affording all who desire to do so an opportunity to visit the won- 
derful ruins. For free illustrated booklets, address 


S. K. HOOPER 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent DENVER, COL. 
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